extends to personal crimes, property crimes, truancy, and other delinquent acts. Without further research, one can only speculate that family violence undermines the normal learning of acceptable social behavior. For most individuals, family experiences are part of one's socialization to virtue; for others, family experiences are a socialization to crime.2
Since the data reviewed above strongly suggest that experiences of family violence are associated with delinquency and criminality, it is useful to know how widespread the evidence of violence is in American families. Table 3 summarizes the annual incidence rates for the national sample of 2,143 families.3 But even without looking at the specific figures, it is well to remember that these rates differ radically from the usual crime statistics. Crime rates are typically expressed as a rate per hundred thousand, whereas we found it more convenient to express the frequency of family violence in rates per hundred children or per hundred couples. So there is an order of magnitude difference between the official crime rates and our rates.
Each year about 16 of every 100 American couples experience at least one incident in which either the husband or the wife uses physical force on the other. That is about 1 of every 6 couples. Most of these violent acts are minor assaults, such as slapping, pushing, shoving, and throwing things. However, just over 6 of every 100 husbands and wives are involved in a more serious act of violence, such as kicking, punching, biting, hitting with an object, beating up the other, and using a knife or gun. Applying this rate to the 47 million couples in the United States suggests that serious assaults of this type take place in almost 3 million American homes each year. Clearly, the typical American husband or wife stands a much greater chance of being assaulted in their own home than they do on the streets of even the most crime-ridden city.
We do not bother to give the figures on the ordinary violence that the typical American parent engages in against their children because it is just about universal in infancy and early childhood. Even as late as the last year in high school, at least half of all American parents hit their children (Straus 1971). For acts of violence by parents that are more serious than
2 We can, however, say that the findings reported in Tables 1 and 2 are not the result of confounding with socioeconomic status. To check on this, the sample was subdivided into those families in which the husband or father was engaged in manual work (blue-collar workers) and those families in which he was engaged in nonmanual work (white-collar workers). The results showed essentially the same pattern of association between family violence and crime and delinquency as was found for the sample as a whole.
3 The statistics are given in more detail in Straus (1980) and Straus et al. (1980). Therefore we will only briefly summarize the main incidence rate statistics.